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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 
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AMELIA SELDON.—/ Tale. 
( Continued.) 


Mr. Seldon on his return in the even- 
ing, had received a letter from his wife 
containing a confirmation of their son’s 
melancholy fate, replete with the most 
piercing effusions of parental affection ; 


that the only consolation might no lon- 
ger be denied her, of softening her pangs 
by the presence of their remaining child. 

This was an affliction too heavy for the 
fond’ father to sustain; he returned to 
his chamber, and gave way to the ful- 
ness of his heart. Mr. Seldon could 
not think of communicating to his 
daughter the mournful contents of her 
mother’s epistl:, tll he was himself for- 
tified with sufficient resolution to prepare 
her youthful heart against the conse- 
quences of severe a shock to her im- 
paired health : but his concern was too 
visible to remain long concealed ; and, 
after a night of anxiety and torture, he 
concluded on unfolding to Amelia the 
mournful occasion of ‘his regret. But 
the utmost distraction and horror per- 
vaded the soul of the unhappy father, 
when he was informed that his daughter 
had eloped during the night, and was 
not any where to be found. He instant- 
ly dispatched messengers in different 
directions ; but every effort proved in- 
effectual. ‘The violence of despair had 
now exhausted its force ; and Mr. Sel- 
don was filled with more calm, though 
severer reflectians. In this distressful 














situation, no remedy presenting itself, 
he concluded on returning home ; where 
as soon as he arrived, he disclosed to 
Mrs. Seldon the circumstance which 
occasioned Amelia’s absence ; a com- 
munication which, though made with 
the utmost delicacy, instantaneously de- 


! prived her of reason, apparently beyond 
and enjoining his immediate return,] 


the power of remedy. ‘Thus she con- 
tinued several weeks; lamenting, at 
intervals, the disobedience of her daugh- 
ter, and the unhappy fate of her son. 
Amelia, notwithstanding the round of 
delight in which she was for a short time 
incessantly engaged, was unable entirely 
to eradicate the invader of her ease, who 
whispered the turpitude of the measure 
she had taken in accents too strong for 
her happiness. She had_hitherto sup- 
posed herself with the relations of her 
hasband, who flattered her with com- 
pliments on the honour their family had 
received from the alliance ; but she soon 
experienced the fallacity of this idea. 
Linwell began now to think of claiming 
the fortune to which he understood she 
was entitled in consequence of the will 
of a deceased uncle on the mother’s side; 
a circumstance which she had in an un- 
guarded moment disclosed to him, with- 
out adding that it was subject to the 
will of her father. On his communi- 
cating his intention, she perceived but 
too plainly the extent of her guilt ; and 
expressing a hope that her offended pa- 
rents would pardon the rashness of her 
conduct, he received the first intimation 
that Mr. Seldon’s consent was abso- 
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lutely necessary to be solicited, before 
he could possibly obtain possession of 
those charins which had originally given 
birth to his very violent regards. His 
affection, therefore, being only a secon- 
dary consideration, and the urgency of 
his affairs rendering some immediate step 
unavoidable, he began to think the slen 
der hope of a reconciliation with a 
family he had so materially injured too 
weak as security for deluded creditors, 
who had only waited the event of this last 
expedient; and as the human mind, 
however habituated to difficulties, can- 
not always be serene and calm under em- 
barrassinents,he determined to develope 
his true situation to Amelia. He ap- 
proached her with a melancholy aspect, 
assuring her that she had the entire pos- 
session of his heart; and declaring, that 
he would gladly have comprized all his 
future wishes in a mere competency with 
her, had not his previous misfortunes 
excited him to a desperation, the first 
progress of which had been directed to 
rob her of the affection of her fond pa- 
rents, with a view, which he now found 
delusive, of retrieving himself by her 
portion. He had, indeed he said, once 
enjoyed a considerable fortune, on the 
death of his father, who had always 
lived in a state of independence ; and 
confiding in the good principles he had 
from childhood blended with his son’s 
education, left his entire patrimony at 
his own discretion: having, however, 
been prevailed on to advance a person 
in London, enjoying apparently a consi- 
derable share of commercial interest and 
property, ten thousand pounds, much the 
greatest part of his legacy, he with the 
remainder for some time genteely sup- 
eves himself ; till at length, increasing 
is expences by the addition of fashion- 
able acquaintances, he found it neces- 
sary to call in the bulk of his fortune. 
On his arrival in the metropolis for this 
purpose, he was informed that the mer- 
ehant, in whom he had so greatly con- 
fided, had very lately quitted the king- 
dom, under charges of the most atro- 
cious nature. ‘This surprized and de- 


jected him ; but, as his‘finances were not 
wholly exhausted, he abandoned himself 


to pleasurable pursuits, till he not only 
found himself destitute of the conveni- 
ences of life, but had actually incurred 
several considerable debts, which the re- 
port of his being possessed of a valuable 
estate in the country had too easily 
enabled him to contract: but the true 
state of his circumstances was about to 
disclose itself, when the beauty of Ame- 
lia captivated his heart, and her supposed 
independent fortune ‘attracted his atten- 
tion. 
( Te be continued.) 


—— 

[The studies of the past week have furnished us 
with a character, which we are confident will 
command the admiration of the Ladies, and 
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thence, we hope, the imitation of their sighing 

swains. } 

THE MAN OF MY CHOICE. 

A lady upon being reproached with 
insensibility to the influence of * the 
tender passion,” made the following re- 
ply. “If you would see my coldness 
dissipated, let fortune throw into my 
way such a man, as my imagination 
sometimes creates, and whom I am 
afraid is only there to be found; take, 
however, my mental picture of him. He 
must have a gentle though lively tem- 
per, to hide a strong and masculine 





mind. His expressions of attachment 
must neither be dictated by avarice nor 
vanity, but proceed directly from a 
feeling heart. He must be well inform- 
ed without pretensions, serious without 
melancholy, free from licentiousness, 
and, in short, carry nothing to excess 
but love and prudence; nay he may 
charm all my sex, and adore—only me, 
} He must hide his passion in public, as 
I desire no other proofs of it there, but 
a passing glance to convey the feelings 
of his heart, which no body must o@b- 
serve butme. In private he may make 





up for public restraint, by breathing a 
chaste and delicate passion; and, if he 
merit it he may probably hear of a re- 
ciprocal flame, pure as the love that 
fans #. ‘I'o render this union of heart 
more durable, he must be my guide, 
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my friend, my counsellor, and my lover, 
so that, when I am near him, my mind 
may acquire elevation and grandeur. 
Yes, I confess! should fortune throw 
such a man in my way, my coldness 


would vanish at his approach like snow } 


in sunshine, and I would accompany 
his footsteps at all times, and in all 
places ; but whether in a cottage, or a 
palace, I would never deign to bestow 
a thought.” 


ee 


DRUNKEN NESS. 


Drunkenness is a vice bringing in its 
train innumerable evils : by obliterating 
all those sublime virtues and excel- 
lencies which have distinguished man 
as the noblest work of God, it sinks 
him far below the inanimate brute. 
Can there be a more melancholy object 
than a human being in this degraded 
state, where a dark and gloomy veil is 
drawn over the obscured faculties of the 
mind; where the man, who a few hours 
ago, was admired for the brilliant display 
of his talents and genius,is now contemn- 
ed for his folly and extravagancies ; 
where, he, who but yesterday, was an 
object of envy or admiration, is, today 
a subject of derision, or compassion. 
Were we not too much familiarized 
with such scenes, should we not shud- 
der at the sight of an enlightened be- 
ing, suddenly reduced to the darkness 
of insanity, not by the inevitable act of 
Providence, but by the wilful abuse of 
the comforts of life? 

=a 
CONVERSATION. 

The spirit of conversation consists 
much less in making a display of our 
own wit, than in drawing it trom others: 
he who retires from your society satis- 
fied with himself and colloquial pow- 
ers, is also perfectly satisfied with you. 
Men love not to admire you, they desire 
to please ; it is less their wish to be in- 
structed and delighted, than to be ap- 
proved and applauded; and the most 
requisite of pleasures is that of pleasing 
others. 








A sketch of Love iu different Breasts. 


A furious man loves furiously ; he can scarce- 
ly bear the object out of his sight ; and is mad 
when he sees another enjoy that attention which 
he would himselfengross. “But in the midst of 
all his passion, he is perfectly selfish ; he would 
not forego his love though the misery of its ob- 
ject was to ensue: nor had he any idea of giving 


a happiness of which he must not participate. 


The phlegmatic love very rationally, and take 
plenty of time to consider whether every thing is 
proper or advisable, before they allow themselves 
to feel the warm emotion ; and when at length 
they have gravely and duly made up their minds 
to be in love, it is always with such prudent re- 
serve, that in case of any mishap they soon res 
cover, and are ready to love again as rationally 
and as cooly as ever. 

The selfish and mean have their loves; and 
love with a thousand subterfuges and stratagems 
It may readily be supposed that this class of lovers 
would be soon appeased by a good jointure, for 
the loss of a beloved object. 

The volatile and fickle will love most merrily a 
thousand times,and laugh themselvestout of it, with 
out remembering one for whom they have sighed, 

Men of business have generally little sentiment 
in love; they too often marry to make their 
house comfortable and secure, and therefore the 
mind of the lady is sometimes not sufficiently 
considered. If she has a tolerable person, and 
especially if she has a tolerable fortune, they 
fancy they have made just sucha dargain as they 
wished for ; and consider it with nearly the same 
emotions they consider any other bargain in the 
way of trade. Yet we willingly allow that the 
numerous instances to the contrary, form a very 
respectable class in society. 

The melancholy make the most romantic lovers, 
and use all the quaint conceits of valuing trifles 
ene to the object of their love, and are as 
sedulously interested about the smallest concern 
relative to the said divinity; which is always ri- 
diculous and insipid to others. They love and 
despair, and despair and love, till they love des- 
pair itself; and fancy themselves ten times more 
in love than they really are. But this is an error 
common to all lovers. 

The grave tumble very deeply in love, and 
love with all possible solemnity, except—for love 
is a curious touchstone of the character—except 
the inspiring passion awakens dormant faculties, 
and brings forth animation unknown before ; then 
the formal lover is sometimes the most antic 
monkey in society. 

The bashful lover sighs till he almost sighs 
himself away, befure he resolves with a prodigi- 
ous effort to disburthen his mind ; ond when : 
does summon up resolution, it is with such sterile 
conciseness, with so bad a grace, that he does 
not much recommend his suit. Upon these men, 
refusals sink very deep, and often deter them 
from any further application to others. 


a 
Prejudice is to the mind what disease is to the 


body. It obstructs its exertions, and destroys 
its powers, 
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POETRY. 
FANCY. 
WHEN every passion sunk to rest, 
Together hope and fear are sleeping, 
And thought within the tranquil breast 
Alone his drowsy watch is keeping : 
On tip toe, in that silent hour 
Sacred to solitary feeling, ) 
Young fancy quits her secret bower, 
Through the mind’s inmost chambers stealing. | 
So light her tread, that reason never 
Awakes to stop the fugitive ; 

So swift her flight, with vain endeavour, 
He to pursue her steps would strive. 
Where pallid Fear would never venture, 

There heedles hies the airy sprite, 
And where hope cannot, dare not enter, 
She, hovering, wheels her rapid flight. 
The name that timid Love so fearful, 
Ne’er suffers to escape his tongue, 
She dwells upon in accents cheerful, 
And _ makes the burden of her song. 
And when the lyre of hope, forsaken, 
No longer charm the ear of care, 
Again she bids each strain awaken, 
And sings away the fiend despair. 
The clouds o’er distant prospects flying, 
Take various forms at fancies will : 
* They are but clouds,” Hope tells her, sighing, 
Fancy replies, “ They’re pleasing still.” 
*§*Twas but the wind, that, proudly riding 
* Oer the bowing foilage past :” 
But fancy answer’s reason chiding, 
* There’s music in the whistling blast.” 
in vain from yonder clift depending, 
Fear’s shrinking eye the blossom meets ; 
But Fancy steepest hills descending, 
Gan, if not gather, taste its sweets : 
And when the faded form of pleasure 
Fond memory can no more retain, 
Fancy, thy lyre, in plaintive measure, 
Can win it from the shades again. 
——_—— 
TO MISS . 


When Stella strikes. the trembling lyre, 
We hear her, and at once admire; 
Fhe swelling note the ear invites, 
And Stella’s graceful form delights, 
Still as her touch harmonious plays, 
The secret moral she conveys, 

In every st: ing, in every sound, 

A seathing monitor is found. 

What tho’ the polish’d iv’ry shine, 
And speaks the instrument divine ; 
if but one string should chance to jar, 
How grating is the gay Guitar. 

Sq Stella’s face and perfect form, 
Untun’d by Virtue never warm ; 
They catch the eye, but cannot bind, 
Without the music of the mind. 


——_— » 
MODERN SONNET. 
To an Qld Wig. 
#faii thou ! who liest snug in this old box; 
with sacred awe I bend before thy shrine ! 
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Oh ! ’tis not cles’d'with glue, nor nails, nor locks, 
And hence the bliss of viewing thee is mine. 
Like my poor aunt, thou hast seen better days ! 

Well curl d and powder’d once it was thy lot, 
Balls to frequent, and Masquerades and Plays, 
And Panoramas, Races, and what not! 
Alas ! what art thou now? a mene old mop, 
With which our housemaid Nan, who hates a 
broom, 
Dusts all the chambers in my little shop; 
Then slyly hides thee in this lumber room ! 
Such is the fate of Wigs / of Mortals too! 
After a few more years then thine art past, 
the Turk the C hristian, Pagan, and the Jew, 
Must all be shut up ina 4ox at last! 
Vain man! to talk so loud and look so big, 
How small’s the diffrence *twixt thee and a Wig, 
How small indeed! For speak the truth I must, 
Wigs turn to dusters, and man turns to dust ! 


ee 
SONG. 


When storms disturb old ocean’s bed, 
And angry waves in tumult rise ; 

The Billow lifts its curling head, 

And bears the vessel to the skies. 

The sailor o: the giddy mast, 

Beholds one dreary waste of foam ; 
Tow’rds land his tearful eye is cast, 
And all his thoughts are fix’d on home. 
At last he marks the light-house near, 
The herald of his native shore; 

‘ben sings some song to Nancy dear, 
And chaunts the ditty o’er and o’er 
So to the travelle:’s heart, who strays 
Benighted in some tangled glen, 
Sounds sweeter than the sottest lays, 
The Village clock, or shepherd bell. 


——— 
THE SHEPHERDS WISH. 


When calm’d the wave and hush’d the w und, 
And smooth as glass the water blue, 

The sea delights my changeful mind, 
And then | bid the groves adieu. 

When foaming white, the hoary main, 
With foaming waves the sailor sees, 

I turn my prow to land again, 

And sit beneath the waving trees. 
More sweet to me the beneath the wood 
To sit, then skim along the brine, 
When tempests rave o’er ocean’s flood, 
They only whistle through the pine, 

How dull the prison’d sailors life, 
When toss’d along the rolling main, 
By winds and waves in constant strife ; 
Sut sweet to sleep beneath the plain 
The warbled music of the grove, 
A little fountam murm’ring near, 
More than the billows swell I love 
That tortures, not delight’s the ear. 
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